258              THE GROWTH OF INDUSTRY FROM THE

(b] The public services of the guilds were no less important
than those which they rendered to their own members. It was
their business to see that the consumer was supplied with a good
article at a fair price. The quality of the articles was secured in
two ways: (i) by the institution of apprenticeship; (2) by a
system of industrial inspection.

(1)  The institution of apprenticeship provided the young
craftsman with a proper technical training and secured a
steady supply of competent workmen.  For a number of years1
the apprentice acted as assistant to a fully qualified master,
living with him, and receiving bed, board, and sometimes a
small wage.   The apprentice owed  complete fidelity to his
master, who stood to him in loco parentis and could administer
moderate chastisement if necessary. In return, the master was
bound to give the apprentice adequate instruction, and an
apprentice's indentures might be cancelled if it could be shown
that his master was not carrying out his share of the bargain.
Otherwise, the apprentice was bound to serve out the specified
term, and if he escaped he could be brought back by force. At
the expiry of his apprenticeship, the capacity of the young
craftsman was tested by the officials of the guild, and if he gave
satisfactory proofs of his competence he was admitted to full
membership.2  In the ordinary course, he served for the next
few years as a journeyman, but only until he had saved the
small sum required to purchase his tools and set up shop for
himself.  The position of master was the goal at which every
apprentice aimed and which he normally reached.  No social
barrier existed between the master-craftsman and his journey-
men or apprentices.   They were simply members of the same
class at different stages of their career.

(2)  The inspection of industry was carried out by the guild
officials, who had power to enter any workshop at any time.

at the Reformation. The property set aside by the English guilds for religious uses
was secularized in 1547.

1  The period varied.  In London it was seven years, and this period was ex-
tended to the whole of England by the Statute of Apprentices, 1563,

2  On the Continent (though seldom in England) it was the custom to demand the
production of a masterpiece, a chefd'aeuvre or Meisterstilck.